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EVOLVING EMPIRE 
A 40-Minute Lesson Plan 
[KEY TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


_ 1. The organization of an Empire: who owns it, who runs 

) it, what holds it together. 

» 2. The future of the British Empire; the effects of war, 
| economic change and social development. 


| Key Questions 

© 1. Who is titular head of the British Commonwealth and 
| Empire? (King George VI.) What is his official title? (King 
/of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions 
} Beyond the Seas, Defender of the Faith and Emperor of 
© India. ) 

2. What is the United Kingdom? (England, Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland.) What is the Commonwealth 
Sof Nations? (The self-governing Dominions.) Name these. 
» (Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, 
©Eire.) What power does Britain have over the dominions? 
§ (None. They are bound to each other and to the Empire as a 
P whole only through voluntary “allegiance to the Crown.”) 
| Did all the Dominions join in the war against the Axis? (No; 
pEire remained neutral.) 
| 3. Name the various types of dependencies in the British 
‘Empire. (Colonies, Protectorates, Protected States, Man- 
pdates, Condominiums.) What are some of the factors which 
bmake India the biggest problem of the Empire? (Conflicts 
sbetween opposed religious and political groups. Britain has 
ipledged itself to grant India complete self-government. Is 
Mindia ready for it?) 
| 4. What changes did World War II bring to Britain’s 
feconomic status? (Britain is now a debtor to India, Canada, 
ietc. ) 

5. How has the political set-up of the Empire chariged 

ing the last century? (Many colonies have become inde- 
pendent states; the trend is towards a free and voluntary 
sociation of equal nations.) 


Discussion Period 
1. Do you think that Britain is right in keeping more 
Tigid control over those territories which are presumably too 
eak or backward to prosper under independent sovereignty? 
ds this a violation of the rights of political self-determination? 
"Compare for example, the cases of India and Newfound- 
and. ) 
2. Do you think that the system of Dominion relationship 
9a central power would form a suitable model for a world 
government of nations? 


Fc Rapid Review 
F Point out on the map the parts of the er and name 
le political status of each. 
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Questions — Materials — Activities 


FREE PRESS (p. 6) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Name the seven “rules of conduct” suggested by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. (Responsibility, 
freedom of the press, independence, sincerity, truthfulness, 
accuracy, impartiality, fair play, decency.) 

2. What are the aims of the Commission on Freedom of 
the Press? (The free flow of information across national 
boundaries. ) 

3. What step towards this goal was taken at the Ber- 
muda Communications Conference? (International communi- 
cations rates were equalized. ) 

4. What Government agency supplied information to for- 
eign countries during the war? (The OWI.) 

5. What is “chain management”? (Ownership of groups 
of newspapers by the same management.) How may such 
chains endanger the free circulation of news? (By the forma- 
tion of local monopolies.) What local newspaper do you 
read? Do you know if it is independent or part of a chain? 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Compare the French, Russian and American views on 
freedom of the press. What explanation is given by each 
nation to explain its point of view? 

2. What is the principal source of income of big news- 
papers? (Advertising.) Is labor justified in accusing the 
press in general of being too much influenced by adver- 
tisers? 

3. The Commission on Freedom of the Press recommends 
the formation of a foreign correspondents’ corps governed 
by a strict code, and the creation of a “federated, non-profit, 
cooperative news export association.” Why do the heads 
of the American news associations oppose this plan? 


For Further Reference: 


“With Faith in Our Democratic System,” by Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, New York Times Magazine, January 20, 
1946, p. 5. 

“Let’s Have the News!” by Kent Cooper, The Rotarian, 
December, 1945, p. 17. 

“Raise the Iron Curtain,” by Arthur H. Vandenberg, Vital 
Speeches, December 1, 1945, p. 115. 

“The Newspaper — Its Making and Its Meaning,” by Ar- 
thur Hays Sulzberger, Vital Speeches, June 15, 1945, p. 539. 

“Last Chance: Mutual Unrestricted Freedom of News,” 
by Palmer Hoyt, Vital Speeches, November 1, 1945, p. 60. 

America’s House of Lords: An Inquiry Into the Freedom 
of the Press, by Harold L, Ickes, Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1939. 


LO HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
April 29, 1946 
Special Transportation Issue 


America’s Highways:: State and 
Federal programs prepare to ex- 
pand and modernize our roads. 

The Railroads: What’s in store in 
the way of luxury travel. 

City Traffic Problems: Plans to 
solve them. 

The Story of Rubber: Third in a 
series of “Know Your World” fea- 
tures on international products. 
Will synthetic rubber permanent- 
ly replace the natural variety? 

Eve of Independence: Philippines 
hold elections previous to gain- 
ing national sovereignty. 

Turning Points in World History: 
Woodrow Wilson and the 14 
Points. 

Builders of 
Douglass. 

Science: Expedition gets set to ex- 
plore parts of Nyasaland never 
before seen by white men. 
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SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 





A Proven incentive to 


Your Group Activities 


Zu-Z>Pw 


We have more than ten 
thousand designs for you 
to choose from or we will 
create your organization’s 
pin from your own original 
design Any style can be 
made with your individual 
letters or club name. Class 
or committee requests or 
orders must have the 
opproval of their sponsor 
or advisor. All pins and 
gvards are made with the 
best safety catches. 





fevck 








Our products are fully 
guaranteed. Prices as low 
os $1.90 per pin. Nation’s 
lowes! prices for quality 
club jewelry 








Write Dept. 41X for com- 
plete information stating 
purpose or nature of your 








club so that we may suggest 
suitable designs. 


JA. Mevers ¢ Co. 


Manufacturers of College and School Jewelry 
7th ST. LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 


blished more than one-third of a century 





weekly, 


WEEK published 
Dayton, O., under Act of March 3, 


September through May 
1879. Contents copyright, 
school year each (32 issues) or 40¢ a semester each (16 
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inclusive except during school holidays at Ch 


Activity: 

Obtain as many different newspapers 
of the same day’s issue as you can. 
Choose one controversial issue reported 
in all of them. Compare their treatment 
of the subject, using the seven rules of 
conduct listed on p. I-T as your guide. 
How do the headlines differ in empha- 
sis? Do all the papers give the story 
positions of equal importance? Is edi- 
torial comment confined to the editorial 
page, or do-you find traces of it in the 
news columns? Are ingportant facts 
omitted or slurred over? 


TIDAL WAVE (p. 12) 

What caused the recent Pacific tidal 
wave? (Earthquakes.) Where was the 
center of these upheavals? (Unimak 
Island, in the Aleutians. ) 

Trace on the map the path of the 
wave. Measure the distance between 
Unimak and Hilo City in Hawaii. If the 
wave traveled at about 300-400 miles 
an hour, about how long did it take to 
reach Hawaii? 


KNOW YOUR WORLD: 
SOUTH AFRICA (pp. 8, 9) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What is the richest known source 
of gold and diamonds? (South Africa.) 

2. Name the four principal provinces 
of South Africa. (Orange Free State, 
Transvaal, Natal, Cape of Good Hope.) 

3. Name the three principal groups 
of people inhabiting South Africa. 
(Dutch, English, natives. ) 

4. What proportion of South Africa’s 
population is white? (About 30 per 
cent.) What proportion of these are 
British? (40 per cent.) 

5. Name the chief cities of South 
Africa, (Johannesburg, Capetown, Pre- 
toria, Durban.) 

6. What products form the basis of 

the Union’s export trade? (Gold, wool, 
diamonds, hides, skins. ) 
7. What is the occupation of the 
majority of South African whites? 
(Agriculture.) Name some of the chief 
agricultural products. (Grain, sugar 
cane, potatoes, cattle, sheep.) 

8. What is the principal native lan- 
guage? (Bantu.) 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Compare the development of 
South Africa with that of the United 
States. What sort of climate prevails? 
(Similar to our southern states, ) 

2. What is the political status of 
South African natives? How does this 
aid South Africa in competing for world 
trade? Should the natives be granted 
equal rights with citizens of European 
origin? 
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8. Why is the Nationalist Susty ay 
dangerous factor in Union politics?” 
(They are strong Nazi sympathizers. ) 
Should the United Nations be given 
control of the former German West 
Africa? 

4. What action should be taken by 
the Usien government to develop its 
resources? Why is South Africa called 
“one of the last frontiers?” 

For Research: 

Look up information on the life of 
Cecil Rhodes. What contributions did 
Rhodes make to the cause of inter- 
national peace and understanding? How 
has British Empire policy changed 
since Rhodes’ time? 

What can you find out about the 
life and customs of South African na- 
tives? 

For Further Reference: 

“Busy Corner—the Cape of Good 
Hope,” by W. Robert Moore, National 
Geographic Magazine, August, 1942, p 
197. 

“The Cities That Gold and Dia- 
monds Built,” by W. Robert Moore, 
National Geographic Magazine, Decem- 
ber, 1942, p. 735. 

For additional information, write to 
the Union of South Africa Government 
Information Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


SILENT DEATH (p. 14) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. Where did Richard Gill discover 


how curare can be made? (In the 
jungles of Ecuador. ) 

2. What use did the Ecuadorian 
Indians make of curare? (As a poison 
in which to dip the points of their 
darts.) How do the Indians hurl these 
darts? (They blow them through a 
nine-foot tube.) 

3. What is spastic paralysis? (A | 
type in which the victim has uncon- 
trollable jerking of the muscles.) How’ 
does curare aid such cases? (It gives 
temporary relief by drugging muscles, 
allowing normal nerve impulses to} 
function. ) 

4, In the treatment of what other 3 
diseases is curare useful? (Dementia 
praecox, tetanus. ) 





Key to “Score Yourself’ 


I. 1-Canada, D; 2-Eire, D; 3-India, C; 
4-New Zealand, D; 5-Ceylon, C; 6-Ber- 
muda, C; 7-Australia, D; 8-Barbados, C; } 
9-Rhodesia, D; 10-Newfoundland, C. 

II. l-c, 2-d, 3-c, 4-a. 

III. l-c, 2-b, 3-d, 4-c, 5- 

IV. 1-Smuts; 2-Greece; 
4-Peron. 


a, 6-d, 7-b, 8-a.9 
3-Hannegan; 
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DURBAN TAXI 


Open-air transportation is 
provided by Zulu ricksha 
boys in Durban, Union of 
South Africa seaport. The 
horns on his headgear show 
that he is strong as an ox, 
the feathers that he is as 
swift as a bird. It is all 
topped by a Union Jack 
flag. 


Holmes from Ewing Galloway 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


How united are its peoe 
ples and nations? 


FREE PRESS 


it is different things fo 
different people 


SOUTH AFRICA 


World's richest source of 
gold and diamonds 
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Leading Man 


On stage and off. Always has plenty of time for dramatics, yet 
stars in classes, too! Secret: does his homework on a Royal 
Portable Typewriter. Royal's special easy touch and work-saving 
features speed up both thinking and writing. Fact: school tests 
reveal definite improvements in marks when work is typed. 





Gadgeteer 


The Workshop Kid. Invents all sorts of time and work-saving 
devices. Has deepest admiration for his Royal Portable’s special- 
ties: “Magic” Margin, finger-flick way to set margin stops; 
“Touch Control,” regulating key tension to the personal touch; 
speedy type-bar action that makes Royal Portables fastest. 
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‘Typewriter Type 
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The gal all the others copy. Wouldn’t you know she owns a Royal 
Portable? Earned the money for that cute new kilt by typing 
club notes, business letters, etc., for others. Will find job-land- 
ing easier later on. Because Royal is the portable with standard 
typewriter features, she’ll shift to an office machine like that! 








You? 


Point out to your parents what a Royal Portable can do for you! 

Improve schoolwork now . . . help you in college . . . help job 

chances later! Teach yourself quickly with Royal’s easy Self- 

Teacher! Just be sure to get a Royal—first with work-saving im- 

provements; first in sturdiness! See your Royal dealer tocay. 
oi 












ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter ir. 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of the Koya! te: Co., Inc, 
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APRIL 22 


King George VI rules the British Commonwealth and 

Empire — one quarter of the world’s peoples, one 
quarter of the earth’s surface. His title says he is “King of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions 
Beyond the Seas, Defender of the Faith and Emperor of 
India.” . 

But George VI is only a figurehead, a symbol backed by 
tradition, history and sentiment. His “rule” is limited to 
royal ceremonies. Parts of his Commonwealth and Empire 
are wholly self-governing, as much independent of the 
mother country (Britain) as they wish to be. Other parts 
are working towards the goal of independence, or at 
least complete self-government. 

What is the power which 
keeps this vast empire to- 
gether? What is its future? For 
hints at the answers, there are 
reports almost every day of 
new developments within the 
Empire. 

Within a few weeks, for in- 
stance, the Prime Ministers of 
Canada, Australia, New Zea- ca 
land and the Union of South 
Africa are scheduled to meet 
in London with Britain’s Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee. They 
will consider, among other 
items, plans to further the 
common military defense pol- 
icy of the Empire. Similar 
conferences were held through- 
out the war. But this is the first 
such defense meeting to be 
held in peacetime. Here is what seems to be a sign that 
the British family of nations intend to follow a policy of 
close military cooperation. * 

On the other hand quite a different ‘story comes trom 
the opening sessions of the U.N. Security Council in New 
York. Both Britain and Australia are members of the Council. 
The Australian delegate, Colonel W. R. Hodgson, dis- 
tinguished himself by his independent opinions — at times 
taking quite the opposite view from the British delegate. 
Hodgson’s actions make it clear that Australia (and other 
British Dominions) do not hesitate to act on their own, 
when they feel it is necessary. 

Another clue to the Empire’s future comes from the 
current mission to India of three British Cabinet ministers. 
They are now negotiating with Indian leaders. India has 
been offered full self-government and the right to withdraw 
trom the Empire. And, in the Middle East, Britain has 
just given full independence to Trans-Jordan, a former 
Turkish territory held in trust by Britain since World War I. 


ae Buckingham Palace in ‘the heart of London, 


King George VI 
Of Britain 


From developments such as these, we can see that the - 


size and makeup of the British Empire are constantly chang- 
ing. Great Britain is less and less the directing power of the 
Empire. More and more responsibility is being shared by 
nations such as Canada and Australia. 

And as parts of the Empire pass from colonial or de- 
pendent status to self-government or independence, more 
and more predictions are made of the early end of the 
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British Int, Service 


British Combine 


THE 
BRITISH 
EMPIRE 


WHO OWNS IT AND 
WHAT HOLDS IT TOGETHER 


Empire. But this supposed downfall has been going on for 
more than 40 years, Hitler believed in 1939 that the Empire 
was dead and decaying. Twenty-five years before, the 
Kaiser thought the same. Both were fooled. 

After the fall of France in 1940, the British Empire stood 
alone against Germany and Japan. Thanks to its far-flung 
defenses, the Empire held firm. Eventually, Australia be- 
came the Pacific base for MacArthur, and Britain became 
the Atlantic base for Eisenhower. Allied sea power sailed 
from Empire ports around the world. In war, the Empire 
proved that it still had plenty of life left. 

As the map on page 5 shows you, the British Empire is 
scattered over all six continents. It totals more than 13,000,- 
000 square miles (four times the size of the U. S.). It 
includes more than’550,000,000 people (again, four times 
more than the U. S.). The size of the various members of 
the Empire range from the Mediterranean fortress of Gibral- 
tar, less than two square miles in area, to the entire 
continent of Australia. 

The term “British Empire” was dropped by the British 
more than twenty years ago. They prefer to call their 
political set-up “The British Commonwealth and Empire.” 
We can best see the reason for this by examining the 
make-up of its different parts. 

Heart of the system is Great Britain or the United King- 
dom — England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. 

Next come the self-governing Dominions. which compose 
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the “Commonwealth of Nations.” They are Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and Eire. 
They achieved their latest position under the Statute of 
Westminster, passed by the British Parliam@ht on November 
24, 1931. ' 

The Statute (or law) defines the Dominions as inde- 
pendent nations equal in’ status and in no way subordinate 
to each other in any of their domestic or foreign affairs, 
But they are “united by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
and freely associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” Every Dominion is master of its destiny 
and remains within the Empire on a voluntary basis. 

The British Parliament can pass no law that the Dominions 
need obey. Each Dominion is a sovereign state, with its 
own parliament, army and navy. The only thing that holds 
the Dominions to the Empire is an “allegiance to the 


achieved control over these far-flung areas over the past 
centuries by exploration, economic development and, in . 
some cases, conquest. Some colonies are administered only 
by a Governor. Others are directed by a Governor who is 
aided by a legislature elected by the people. 

Colonies such as Southern Rhodesia and Ceylon are 
almost like Dominions. Phey govern themselves, but the 
British Government is responsible for their defense, and 
Britain as a result controls their foreign policy. In Bermuda 
and Barbados, there are popularly elected legislatures which 
were set up more than 300 years ago, 

Protectorates are territories under the protection of Great 
Britain, which looks after their governmental affairs. 

Protected States are territories administered by the British 
in the name of the local rulers. 

Mandates are territories taken from enemy countries after 
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Britain Australia Eire 
Crown.” But it is of their own free will that the Dominions 
give their loyalty to the King. The King’s personal represen- 
tative in each Dominion is the Governor General, who 
acts only on advice given him by Dominion government 
leaders. 

In the diplomatic field, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations act much like separate countries. Britain and the 
Dominions exchange High Commissioners, who are like the 
ambassadors or ministers exchanged with foreign countries. 

Britain cannot compel the Dominions to fight for her. 
But in 1939, each of them, except Eire, voted to enter the 
war on the side of the mother country. Eire, however, 
decided to remain neutral. 

Eire, which was formerly called the Irish Free State, 
is practically out of the Commonwealth altogether. She 
has her own president, and does not recognize any allegiance 
to the Crown. Only in some diplomatic procedures, such as 
issuing passports, does Eire consider herself a Dominion. 

India is in a class by herself in her relation to the Empire. 
The mission of three British Cabinet Ministers is the latest 
move to change India’s political status, With a population 
of nearly 400,000,000 split into several bitterly opposed 
religious and political groups, India presents the biggest 
problem of the Empire. The British Government has pledged 
itself to grant India complete self-government, including 
the right to withdraw from the Empire altogether if the 
Indians wish to do so. 

Besides the Dominions and India, the British Empire is 
made up of many various types of Dependencies. The form 
of government in each area is determined by its size, its 
ability to defend itself, and the political experience of its 
people. In most cases, the Dependencies represent a stage 
on the road to complete self-government. These Dependen- 
cies are called Crown Colonies, Protectorates, Protected 
States, Mandated Territories and Condominiums. 

The Colonies were mainly settled by British citizens who 
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South Africa 


New Zealand India Canada 
World War I. They are administered by the British Govern- 
ment and other nations by permission of the League of 
Nations. Iraq, once a British mandate, is now an independent 
state. The same is true of Trans-Jordan. 

Finally, Condominiums are territories jointly administered 
by Britain and some other sovereign states. An example of 
this is the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Who owns the British Empire? It is not, as many believe, 
Great Britain. Britain, as a government, has no ownership 
rights in any of the Dominions. She draws no taxes from 
them nor from any of her dependencies. In fact, the British 
taxpayer is frequently called upon to pay for the develop- 
ment and the defense of the overseas territories. 

The Dominions are free to trade with any country they 
wish. Even India for the past 20 years has made her own 
tariff laws. She has used this tariff-making power again 
and again to keep out British goods. The Dominions and 
colonies buy much less from Great Britain than from the 
rest of the world. Often, they sell more to other countries 
than to Britain. 

American investments in Canada are double those of 
Great Britain. And British investments in Argentina were — 
before the war — greater than those in any of her own 
Dominions. 

Within the framework of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, there is ample room for criticism. Critics of the 
system say that no colonial government is as good as self- 
government. They point to past and present abuses of 
subject peoples, and fee] that imperialism is definitely 
out-of-date. 

Supporters of the Empire answer by pointing out that 
it is steadily growing into a free and voluntary association 
of equal nations. During the last 70 years, many colonies 
have become independent states, peacefully and gradually. 

The British family of nations has its problems and dis- 
putes, but it is not yet in sight of breaking up its home. 
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N. Y. Daily News 
Copy desk of a big daily newspaper. Reporters’ stories 
are trimmed or corrected here and given a headline. 


REEDOM of the press has become a matter of world- 

interest. It has been suggested that the United Na- 

tions join in agreement to have a free flow of infor- 
mation throughout the world and worldwide freedom of 
the press. This will be considered at the September meet- 
ing of the U.N. 

Press freedom has come to mean different things to dif- 
ferent peoples. To most Americans freedom of the press 
means the right of any citizen to print and circulate any 
news or opinion he pleases, free from government control. 
It is a right guaranteed in our Constitution. 

This has been a basic principle in the constitutions of 
all democratic countries. 

It was therefore somewhat startling to Americans to dis- 
cover recently that France, a democratic country, seems 
to be swinging away from the democratic idea of freedom 
of the press. The French commission in charge of writing a 
new constitution for France refuses to put a guarantee of 
this freedom into the constitution. 

The commission, made up mostly ot socialists and com- 
munists, argues that such a guarantee permits wealthy 
persons and powerful monopolies to control the press for 
their own benefit rather than the public welfare. 


Dishonesty of Prewar French Press 

No doubt the extreme dishonesty of the French press 
before World War II has much to do with the commis- 
sion’s attitude. Most French newspapers did not present 
the news in a fair manner and changed the news to fit the 
opinions of whoever paid the newspaper owner the most 
money. The French commission seems to favor govern- 
ment control over who shall be permitted to own news- 
papers. 

The attitude of the French commission toward freedom 
of the press seems to be between ours and that of Russia. 
The constitution of the Soviet Union guarantees freedom 
of the press just as ours does. However, their idea of it is 
just the opposite of ours. The Russians believe that the 
government should protect the press from control by pri- 
vate interests. 

Our idea has always been absolute freedom from gov- 
ernment control. There have been few instances of at- 
tempted government interference with this freedom. None 
has ever succeeded, 

Under our policy of freedom of the press, anyone may 
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A FREE press 


start a newspaper or magazine, or publish a book or pam- 
phlet. You may do so yourself. Some of our best editors 
and writers today got their start by publishing a small 
neighborhood paper. 

However, it is not the small papers of a few hundred 
circulation each that wield the “power of the press” in our 
country. It is the papers that have hundreds of thousands, 
and in several cases millions, of circulation that hold the 
main power of the press. 

These big newspapers could not print so many pages or 
publish so many different kinds of features if it were not 
for the money they get from advertisers. The few pennies or 
nickel that you pay for a daily newspaper is not nearly 
enough to pay what it costs the publisher to print that 
paper for you. 

To start a newspaper in one of our big cities requires an 
investment of millions of dollars. It might take several 
years before the paper begins earning enough money to 
“break even” on costs and expenses. 


Competition Eliminated 


Many publishers who started with one newspaper, today 
own several. William Randolph Hearst now owns 18 and 
the Scripps-Howard corporation has 20. Sixty-three news- 
paper publishers own or operate 361 dailies and control 
over 37 per cent of the total daily circulation in the United 
States. Ownership of groups of newspapers by the same 
management is called “chain ownership.” 

These chains have formed many local monopolies. 
Eighty-two per cent of all the dailies in the United States 
are the only newspapers in their communities. Very often 
a newspaper chain may buy all the newspaper plants in a 
town and then combine them into one newspaper. 

It has been “good business” to eliminate competition in 
these communities. The advertisers liked it because they 
found it less expensive to pay for an advertisement in one 
paper of larger circulation than in several smaller-circula- 
tion papers. 

Labor has criticized the press in general for the influence 
they say business and advertisers have on the editorial 
policy of the press. 

The publishers, in whose hands the responsibility of 
freedom of the press lies, feel they have a right to take 
sides on any question. Newspapers with the highest 
standards confine their opinions to the editorial page, leav- 
ing the news pages to present impartial information. 

Editorial opinions, handling of the news stories, and 
amount of information supplied are governed by the news- 
paper publisher and his staff. To establish a “code of be- 
havior” for newspapers, the American Society of News- 
paper Editors has presented seven rules of conduct: 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS? 





Frederic Lewis 
Making an adjustment in one of the giant rotary 
presses of a big paper. Such equipment is costly. 


1. Responsibility. The right of a newspaper to attract 
and hold readers is limited by nothing but considerations 
of public welfare. 

2. Freedom of the Press. Freedom of the press is to be 
guarded as a vital right of mankind. 

3. Independence. Freedom from all obligations except 
that of faithfulness to the public interest is vital. 

4. Sincerity, Truthfulness, Accuracy. Good faith with 
the readers is the foundation of all journalism worthy of 
the name. 

5. Impartiality, News reports should be free from opin- 
ion or prejudice of any kind. 

6. Fair Play. A newspaper should not publish unofficial 
charges affecting reputation or moral character. It should 
make prompt and complete correction of its own serious 
mistakes of fact or opinion. 

7. Decency. The details of vice and crime should not 
be published if not for the general good. 

One of the newspaper owners’ rules of conduct is to 
defend freedom of the press. In some cases this freedom 
has been stretched to include freedom from child labor 
laws, building and fire laws, and contempt of court. 

The rules of conduct do, however, show that the pub- 
lisher is aware of his responsibility to inform the public 
truthfully, 


The Prospects for World Free Press 


The guarantee of a free press as we know it is not a 
worldwide idea. With the end of the war and the formation 
of the United Nations, freedom of information between 
peoples has become a problem. Recently an organization 
at the University of Chicago has been sponsored by Time, 
Inc., publishers of Life Magazine. It is called the Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press and has prepared a report 
on mass communications. 
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The Commission believes that our generation’s hope for 
peace is based on a free flow of information across national 
boundaries. Removal of information barriers has also been 
the goal for many years of the Associated Press, United 
Press, and the International News Service. No agreement 
has been reached among countries as yet to make this free- 
dom of international news possible. 

A step towards the goal was taken recently at a Com- 
munications Conference in Bermuda. There the interna- 
tional communications rates were equalized so that the 
flow of news would not be hampered by different rates in 
different countries. Thus news gathering agencies will 
have equal expenses in sending their stories. 

Further steps will have to be decided on before an inter- 
national free flow of news is effected. The Commission for 
Freedom of the Press has recommended that a United 


Lines of type from the 
linotype are assembled 
in frame called a chase. 


Frederic Lewis 





Keyboard of linotype 
machine which casts line 
of type in one piece. 


Nations agreement be reached. Under this agreement, a 
foreign correspondents’ corps, which includes all the press 
correspondents in the principal news centers of the world, 
would be formed. They would be governed by a strict self- 
administered code of rules, similar to the editors’ seven 
rules. 

The Commission also recommendee the creation of a 
“federated, non-profit, co-operative news export associa- 
tion.” They ask private industry to join with the State 
Department in setting up an industry-government commit- 
fee to develop the news export association. 

The heads of American news associations were against 
both proposals. Hugh Baillie, president of the United 
Press, said, “I cannot think of a speedier way for the press 
to get under the Government’s thumb.” 

During the war the Office of War Information (OWI) 
supplied information to most of the countries of the world. 
After the war the State Department continued to send radio 
broadcasts internationally. 

Recently, Associated Press and the United Press stopped 
supplying news for the State Department broadcasts on 
the grounds that they might be thought a Government 
news agency. 

The problem of freedom of the press on a global scale 
will come before the United Nations meeting in Septem- 
ber. Whether or not an agreement can be reached among 
all nations on the definition of freedom of the press is a 


big question, 
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OUTH AFRICA is the treasure chest of the world. It is 

now the richest known source of gold and diamonds. 
For centuries this treasure was buried in the “heart of 
Garkest Africa.” After Vasco de Gama, the Portuguese 
explorer, opened the water, route to India, the sailing ships 
of many nations sought shelter in South African waters. 
No attempt was made to’ occupy any territory there for 
nearly 200 years after de Gama’s discovery. The riches 
of South Africa were passed by for the wealthy markets of 
the Orient. 

The southern tip of the continent of Africa is today an 
important dominion in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
It is called the Union of South Africa. 

This U. S. A. of the southern hemisphere is in many ways 
comparable to our own United States. The first settlers 
fought with the natives just as our ancestors fought the 
Indians. The Union had a “gold rush” in 1884 similar to 
our days of ’49. And it is a union of states. 

The Union extends over 472,550 square miles of the 
southernmost part of Africa and covers an area equal to 
about one-sixth of the United States. Four principal provinces 
compose the dominion: Orange Free State and Transvaal 
(north), Natal (southeast), and Cape of Good Hope 
(south). 

Its comparatively small population (10,500,000) is made 
up of three principal groups. These are the Dutch, the 
English and the natives. 


First Settlers Were Dutch 


The early settlers of the Union came from Holland and 
were called Boers (Dutch for farmers). They were the 
country’s pioneers, moving north as the British annexed 
their colonies in the south. 

The Boers are an independent, sturdy people. They 
resisted British rule by trekking (traveling by oxcart) into 
new territory. They made a final stand against the British 
in 1899 under the leadership of Oom Paul Kruger, but lost 
their independence. This was the Boer War which lasted 
from 1899 to 1902. 

They are still the majority of the white population of 
the Union. They are mostly farmers and live on their farms 
as their fathers did before them. 

It was the British with their dreams of empire and an 
energetic, ambitious leader, Cecil John Rhodes, who de- 
veloped the mining wealth of the country. He advised the 
adventurous young men of his time to “Go North,” just 
as Horace Greeley advised America’s adventurers, “Go West, 
young man.” 

The famous Kimberley diamond mines today furnish 75 
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A headdress used 
by Zulus of Natal. 


per cent of the world’s total, The Diamond Svndicate of 
London controls the world’s price based on their South 
African production. South Africa also produces 40 per cent 
of the world’s gold. 

The white population in South Africa is only about 2,500,- 
000 of the total 10,500,000. Of this 2,500,000, 40 per cent 
are British and 60 per cent are Boers. More than 7,000,000 
of the total population are of the native Negro race. 

With about 70 per cent of the population natives, South 
Africa has a “race problem.” Very few of the natives have 
been allowed to vote. The whites control the government 
of the country and many laws restricting the natives have 
been passed. The natives do most of the labor and are paid 
from $2 to $6 a week. It is with this cheap labor that South 
Africa competes in the world trade markets with her 
products. 

Most of the natives are members of the negroid Bantu 
race and speak dialects of the Bantu language. They are the 
third distinct racial group in South Africa. 

The Zulus, who live in Natal province, are the aristocrats 
of the Bantus. They live in huts shaped like bee hives. They 
are tall and powerful people, the men sometimes reaching 
a height of 7 feet. Zulu women do much of the work in the 
native villages. Many of the Zulu men depart, in season, for 
the larger towns of the Union to work in the mines or do 
domestic work. 

All of the Bantu race are agriculturalists, understand 
pottery making, weaving, and iron smelting. Many raise 
cattle. Wealth is reckoned in cattle. Other tribes besides 
the Zulus are the Basutos, the Swazis, the Bechuanas, the 
Matebeles, and the Kaffirs. 

There are two official languages and two capitals. The 
two languages spoken are English and Afrikaans (a local 
variety of Dutch, sometimes called Cape Dutch). Both 





Many parts of South Africa are still a roadless wilderness over which it is necessary to travel by oxcart. 
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languages are taught in the schools, used on the street 
signs, and in the newspapers. Of the two capitals, Pretoria is 
the administrative capital, where the government is run. 
Capetown is the legislative capital, where the laws are made. 

Johannesburg, the metropolis of South Africa, is a thriving 
city of more than 500,000 people. It is comparable to 
Denver or Salt Lake City in size, Other great cities of the 
Union are Capetown, Pretoria, and Durban. 

Although the country has a great import-export trade, 
her industrial resources have been developed slowly. Gold 
and diamonds have been her biggest business for export. 
But during the war, her industries were built up so that 
steel plants and manufacturing mills are now operating. 

Most of the South African whites are farmers and 
stock raisers (the mines are run by white managers, but 
most of the labor is native). Much grain is grown and many 
kinds of livestock are raised. Sugar cane is grown abundantly 
in Natal. Potatoes and wheat are grown for use at home. 
There are 12,000,000 cattle and 38,000,000 sheep. The 
wool clip from these sheep amounts to 125,000 tons which 
is 7 per cent of the world’s supply. 
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Going down the snaft of a gold mine in Johannesburg, 
these miners must travel 3,000 feet to reach bottom. 


South Africa is the only country of which as much as 
23 per cent of the national wealth is held by foreigners. 
Over 10 per cent of the whole national income is annually 
exported to foreign investors as dividends and _ interest. 
Most of this wealth is concentrated in the mines. 

The warm climate of this country in the southern hemi- 
sphere is similar to that of our own southern states. It has 
great plains like Texas, farms like Georgia, and semi-tropical 
areas like Florida. The elevation makes it cooler than 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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Basutoland and Swaziland are not part of the Union. They are native reservations governed by the British. 





Map drawn by Eva Mizeré® 
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Peron Wins 


What Happened: The “winnah” by a 
knockout — technical or otherwise — is 
Juan Domingo Peron. That's the official 
decision by the Argentine referees. The 
“strong man” of the Pampas is certain 
of 304 votes in the Electoral College, 
which is well over the necessary 189 
votes to assure election. Although the 
popular vote is still incomplete, it is not 
quite that one-sided. Peron is credited 
with 1,282,378 ballots and his oppo- 
nent, Dr. Tamborini, with 1,023,938. 
Some time between May and July, Peron 
will move mto the large, pink stone 
Presidential mansion and govern for six 
years the most powerful state in Latin 
America. 

A day after the announcement of 
Peron’s election, the Argentine govern- 
ment addressed a friendly note to the 
United States State Department deny- 
ing the charges made in the American 
Blue Book that her government officials 
had aided the Axis during the war. The 
note urged an end to the strained rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

An indirect reply to this appeal was 
seen in the announcement from Wash- 
ington that George S. Messersmith, 
Ambassador to Mexico, will be named 
Ambassador to Argentina. This last post 
had remained unfilled since the recall 
of Spruille Braden from Buenos Aires 
a few months ago. 

What’s Behind It: The present atti- 
tude in the State Department seems to 
be that if the Argentine people like 
Colonel Peron, they are welcome to 
him. Moreover, the cooperation of 
Argentina is urgently needed in feeding 
the starving populations of Europe. 
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Election Returns from Argentina 





Greek Populists Win 


What Happened: Greece has held its 
first free elections since 1936. Hun- 
dreds of Allied observers watched the 
polling at which no less than 21 political 
parties contested for power. 

The Communists and their associates 
in the EAM coalition refused to vote. It 
is unofficially estimated that between 30 
and 40 per cent of those registered did 
not vote. Many Greeks did not vote 
because they felt the people had not 
had enough time to make up their 
minds, 

The Populist (Royalist) party is be- 
lieved to have won a clear majority. It 
is expected that this party will have 
200 of the 357 seats in the new Greek 
Parliament. Panayotis Poulitsas, presi- 
dent of Greece’s highest court, was 
asked by the Regent, Archbishop 
Damaskinos, to head a new cabinet. 
Poulitsas chose Constantin Tsaldaris 
and three other Populist leaders as his 
principal ministers. After swearing in 
the new cabinet, Damaskinos resigned. 

What’s Behind It: The victorious 
Populist party, which is pro-Royalist, 
would like to hold a vote as soon as 
possible on the return of King George 
II to the throne. The results of the elec- 
tion by no means prove that the majority 
of the Greek people prefers a restoration 
of the monarchy. 
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Greek Evzone guards parade in Constitution Square, Athens, on Greece's 
Independence Day. Evzones are recruited from mountain regions of Greece. 


Iran Announces Accord 


What Happened: As the United Na- 
tions Security Council set aside until 
May 6 further investigation of the dis- 
pute between Iran and Russia, word 
came from the Iranian capital that a 
settlement had been reached. 

Shortly thereafter, Andrei Gromyko, 
Soviet U.N. delegate, asked the Security 
Council to strike the whole matter from 
its agenda. In view of the peaceful set- 
tlement, said Gromyko, no threat to 
peace exists, and the Council is out of 
bounds in continuing its investigation. 

According to the Teheran announce- 
ment, Russia agrees to withdraw all her 
troops from Iran by May 6, uncondi- 
tionally and without respect to other 
matters. Iran agrees to have its parlia- 
ment take up within the next seven 
months the question of negotiations for 
Russian rights to oil fields in Iran. 
Finally, the two countries agreed that 
settlement of demands for self-govern- 
ment in Azerbaijan was strictly an in- 
ternal question for Iran to decide. 

This agreement came only a few 
hours after James F. Byrnes’ motion to 
delay discussion had been approved. 

What's Behind it: Chief Soviet desire 
in Iran is a share in Iran’s rich oil fields. 
Russia is now to receive a controlling 
interest in a joint Russian-Iranian oil 
company for 25 years. 
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Production Zooms 


What Happened: Civilian production 
has reached the highest point in this 
country’s history — and is still going up. 
This cheering statement was made by 
President Truman in answer to critics 
of his reconversion and _ stabilization 
policies. He drew his figures from the 
sixth report on the progress of recon- 
version just submitted to him by John 
W. Snyder, director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 

We are producing goods and services 
for civilian markets valued at more than 
$150,000,000,000 a year, President 
Truman pointed out. He called atten- 
tion to the unexpectedly low unem- 
ployment figure of 3,000,000 persons. 
He stressed that wages and salaries are 
now back to the V-J Day level, and 
that the public debt has stopped rising. 

The President warned that a long 
coal strike or the passage of the pro- 
posed farm-parity bill would cause a 
decided setback. 

Mr. Snyder’s report predicted a con- 
tinued increase in the supply of con- 
sumer goods in the next three months. 
Once the future of price-control is set- 
tled, Mr. Snyder said, goods will reach 
the market in greater quantities. 

What’s Behind It: Mr. Snyder reports 
“the pressure toward inflation will re- 
main the single most serious threat to 
successful completion of reconversion.” 
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Is This in Your Home? 


Minimum Wage 


What Happened: After a bitter fight 
that lasted three weeks and two days, 
the Senate put a 65-cents-an-hour legal 
“floor” under wages, effective 10 months 
after the bill becomes a law. The bill 
also contained an amendment that 
would raise farm prices by setting up a 
new parity formula. 

Farm state senators previously had 
shown their willingness to drop the 
amendment if the minimum wage in- 
crease were held down to a straight 
jump from 40 to 60 cents an hour. The 
Senate voted, 76 to 6, in favor of this 
increase, rather than the advance to 65 
cents in four months and to 75 cents 
by 1950 recommended by the Admin- 
istration, When the vote was taken on 
the farm-parity amendment, however, 
it was passed, 46 to 38, despite Presi- 
dent Truman’s warning that it would 
force him to veto the entire bill. 

When the final vote was taken the 
next day, the Senate voted to lift the 
minimum from 60 to 65 cents an hour. 

Parity is the ratio set up between the 
prices the farmer must pay for goods he 
buys, and the price he can get for his 
crops. The money obtained from the 
sale of farm produce must be able to 
buy as much as the money obtained 
from a like amount of produce could 
buy during 1910-1914—the farmers’ 
most prosperous period. 

Opponents claim amendment would 
raise food prices by 20 per cent. 

What’s Behind It: Millions of workers 
in the lowest brackets are underpaid. A 
higher “floor” under wages would do no 
good, however, if the benefits were 
wiped out by increased food costs. The 
New York Times said: “Such an infla- 
tion in prices . . . would take us far 
along . . . to a major national disaster.” 





Hannegan Apology Asked 


What Happened: A political party 
chairman’s life is not always a happy 
one. Take the case of Robert Hanne- 
gan, Democratic National Chairman. An 
angry group of Southern House Demo- 
crats demanded that Hannegan apol- 
ogize publicly for criticizing their votes 
on the Case strike-control bill. The pro- 
test stemmed from a statement in The 
Democratic Digest that voters should 
let “your Representatives know that 
the passage of the restrictive Case bill 
was a vote against the American peo- 
ple.” 

The 55 Democrats who attended the 
protest meeting also resolved to ques- 
tion Hannegan on other things concern- 
ing the policies of party leadership. 
They are concerned with what some of 
them call “an effort by the CIO-PAC 
[Political Action Committee] to take 
over the party organization.” 

In the Republican camp, the newly 
elected National Chairman, Represen- 
tative B. Carroll Reece, was criticized 
by Harold E. Stassen. Former governor 
of Minnesota, Stassen is the acknowl- 
edged leader of the liberal wing of the 
Republican party, He stated that he did 
not approve of Reece’s past voting rec- 
ord. Stassen emphasized that “the 
chairman’s election by the national com- 
mittee does not constitute a decision by 
the Republican party as to its policy or 
platform.” 

Reece, a member of Congress for 25 
years, is regarded as belonging definite- 
ly to the conservative wing of the 
party. 

What’s Behind It: Both of these in- 
stances highlight the internal difficulties 
with which our major political parties 
are now wrestling. 
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Undersea earthquake off Unimak Island in the Aleutians started 40-foot 
waves rolling across the Pacific. On Hawaii 79 were killed, many injured. 


Undersea Earthquake 


The Pacific Ocean this year played a 
grim April Fool’s “joke” on Pacific 
islanders. The first sign that the ocean 
was acting up came in the University 
of California seismology laboratories, 
where an inked needle registered a 
jerky path on a roll of graph paper. The 
time was 4.35 a.m., April 1. To the 
scientists, the inked lines meant but 
one thing — an earthquake off Alaska. 

But no one realized what would fol- 
low the earthquake until 3 hours later 
an airlines pilot taking off from Hono- 
lulu suddenly saw a giant wave ap- 
proaching Hawaii's Waikiki beach. Be- 
for his eyes, the water swept before it 
small boats, hurling them inland. 

Coming in slowly — “like molasses” 
one eyewitness said —at three minute 
intervals, other tidal waves swallowed 
beachside homes and all their occu- 
pants. Bustling Hilo city practically 
disappeared. “It reminded me of tour- 
ing through shell-torn Guam and 
Okinawa at the height of war,” re- 
marked a stunned Honolulu reporter. 

As schoolchildren and teachers clung 
to floating roofs, the greatest peacetime 
air-sea rescue operation in the history of 
the mid-Pacific started. Hawaii's gov- 
ernor revived the wartime Hawaiian 
Defense Act, calling the Army in to 
help civilian police with disaster work. 
Planes dropped food and plasma to 
stranded towns. By noontime, Ha- 
waiians counted up the score: 79 dead, 
59 missing, hundreds injured, 10 million 
dollars worth of damage. 





The great wave covered parts of the 
Hawaiian islands, and spread across the 
Pacific to toss a 40-foot wave over 
Robinson Crusoe’s islands of Juan Fer- 
nandez, off Chile. Tides even lunged 
over breakwaters in Chile and Califor- 
nia, where startled beach strollers re- 
ported the sea was calm and flat, when 
men working on the wharf suddenly 
found the water rising. 

Garages, chicken houses and cow- 
sheds were swept from their foundations 
and washed inland. 

No one ever will know exactly what 
brought about these tidal waves. Either 
the ocean floor off Alaska suddenly 
dropped, or the underwater mountains 
of the ocean bed had a landslide. 

In either case, the result of the earth- 
quake is that the solid upper crust of 
the ocean breaks up and slumps to a 
deeper level. The surface of the ocean 
drops also. A “dimple” thus is formed, 
just as when you toss a pebble in a 
pond. Water from all sides rushes in 
to fill the hole, starting a series of ring 
ripples which spread out from the 
dimple. In the case of tidal waves, the 
“ripples” are waves 15-40 feet high. 

The speed at which the waves travel 
depends on how deep the earthquake 
is below the surface of the water. Since 
the April tidal waves traveled at about 
300-400 miles an hour, scientists figure 
the original quake occurred at a point 
10,000 feet below the ocean’s surface. 

The center of the whole upheaval 
was off Unimak Island, where the ocean 
floor is cut so far down that the chasm 
is called the Aleutian-Alaskan Deep. 


Puerto Rican Problem 


What Happened: At least one million 
fewer inhabitants on Puerto Rico, 
rather than a change in its political 
status, is the Caribbean island’s only 
hope of raising its low living standards. 
This was the conclusion of a Tariff 
Commission study submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. The committee is sched- 
uled to act on a bill that would allow 
the Puerto Ricans to decide whether 
they wanted independence, statehood, 
dominion status, or to remain a posses- 
sion of the United States. 

All of the proposed changes in status 
would harm rather than help the island 
economically, the Tariff Commission’s 
study maintained. It said that the island 
could not even approach self-support 
until one million of its people emigrate, 
and there is a sharp decline in the birth 
rate among the remaining population. 
In addition, there would have to be a 
very great improvement in education, 
health, sanitation, and housing, and 
carefully selected industrialization, 

What’s Behind It: More than two 
million Puerto Ricans live on an area 
only slightly larger than Rhode Island. 
The population is increasing at the rate 
of 100 a day. In the last 45 years, the 
United States has contributed billions 
of dollars to aid the poverty-stricken 
people. It is clear, however, that finan- 
cial aid alone cannot solve the problem. 


Nazi Plot Uncovered 


What Happened: Hitler is dead. But 
Hitlerism still lives in Germany. This 
was demonstrated on the night of March 
31 when the Americans and British in 
a series of raids in the United States and 
British zones arrested a thousand ring- 
leaders of a plot officially described as 
“the first major and most dangerous at- 
tempt to revive Nazi ideologies in Ger- 
many.” 

The movement had long-term aims. 
Its purpose was to erect a powerful 
organization with strong economic back- 
ing which would prove able to influence 
German politics in the future — along 
Hitlerian lines, 

What’s Behind It: The discovery of 
a Nazi plot almost a year after the 
defeat of Nazi Germany seems to show 
unmistakably that something is wrong 
with our occupation policies. One thing 
that is definitely wrong — according to 
most observers —is the rapid and un- 
systematic withdrawal of American oc- 
cupying forces from Germany. We have 
been hastily depleting our strength there 
and failing to provide necessary replace- 
ments. 





WORLD WEEK. 
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JOURNEY FROM SWITZERLAND 
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This PRISINGS in Petrograd! Nikolai Lenin and his wife, 
it ascal Nadezhda, heard the news in their shabby boarding 
ich in house in Zurich, Switzerland. In the Swiss newspapers, they 
>s and read of the five fateful days of March 1917. Revolution, 
| ring- sparked by a strike of overworked, hungry workers, had over- 
ved as thrown the authority of Tsar Nicholas II. 
yus at- For 30 years, Nikolai Lenin, the son of a village school- 
n Ger- master, had worked and planned for a new Russia freed from 
tsardom’s grip. He had been exiled during most of this time. 
— But in traveling through Europe, he had carried on his work 
ee ceaselessly. He published newspapers and pamphlets explain- 
— zi ing the philosophy of Karl Marx. He was in constant contact 
uence : » . .: . 
_ along with workers’ groups in Russia, and with Social Democrats 
(as they called themselves) of other countries. 
— But the reports from Petrograd (later called Leningrad) 
er the were disturbing. The Russian army was engaged in a war 
» show against Germany and Austria-Hungary for which it had no 
wrong spirit. The soldiers were anxious to return from the front. But 
e thing was not the new government under Alexander Kerensky urg- 
ling to ing the army to start a new offensive? Did not Kerensky accept 
nd un- the backing of the tsarist Duma, the national congress? 
se thee This was not the revolution Lenin had dreamed of. Some- 
. dees how he must get out of Switzerland, back to Russia. He 
epla a wanted peace for Russia immediately. He wanted the revolu- 
tion to make a clean sweep— no compromise with the old 
institutions. 











The Germans, hoping that Lenin would be able to bring 


Russia out of the war, helped him get back home. In a sealed 
train, Lenin, his wife, and 30 others of his party, crossed Ger- 
many. 

When they finally reached Petrograd, Lenin was hailed as a 
homecoming hero by the Bolsheviki. For years there had been 
a split in the Social Democrat party, between the Bolsheviki 
(majority) and the Mensheviki (minority). The Bolsheviks 
were opposed to the Kerensky regime, while the Mensheviks 
seemed willing to work with the new government. 

The Russian republic proclaimed after the March revolu- 
tion was a shaky structure. Fresh defeats at the front lines 
made the soldiers more discontented than ever. The Bolshe- 
viks laid plans for a new uprising. On November 7, the 
Bolsheviks struck. The Winter Palace in Petrograd was 
stormed, and the Kerensky republic was overthrown. 

A Soviet government, with Lenin as chief, took over. The 
long-planned revolution of the workers was accomplished! 


In vast Russia, world-shaking changes had taken place. 
The centuries-old tyranny of the tsars was overthrown. The 
Bolsheviks soon changed their name to the Communist Party, 
and put all power in the hands of Communist soviets. Until 
his death six years later, Lenin shaped the destiny of the 
young Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Next Issue: The Path to Peace 








: ICHARD C. GILL, Witch- 
R doctor.” If Richard Gill 

wanted to, he could hang up 
such a sign on his door. In the deep 
jungles of South America, he is a recog- 
nized witchdgctor. An American ex- 
plorer since 1930, he made friends with 
Ecuadorian bush Indians rarely visited 
by any white man. 

Living among the Indians, he 
watched in amazement while these 
muscular little hunters killed birds, jag- 
uars, and monkeys with what they 
called Silent Death. Instead of using 
crushing rifles or twanging bows, the 
Indians carried silent darts. The darts, 
about one foot long and as thin as a 
matchstick, are blown through a nine- 
foot blowgun tube made of chonta 
palm wood. 

With a short, powerful puff, the 
jungle Indian can send speeding silently 
through the air a dart that will pierce 
the neck of a small bird 100 feet dis- 
tant, or a jaguar 50 yards away. 

The Indian dips the needle-sharp 
point of the dart into a gourd full of 
blackish gooey poison so deadly that it 
paralyzes its victim’s breathing muscles 
and kills within a few seconds. The 
Indians call the poison curare and it 
is made by their witchdoctors. 

How Curare Is Made 

To discover how curare was brewed, 
Gill became a witchdoctor. He found 
that all the sorcerers did was to brew 
the stems of certain woody, tree-climb- 
ing vines and strain off the solid pulp. 
This left behind the soupy liquid con- 
tained in the vines’ stems, roots, and 
leaves. After steady boiling, the soup 
became a tarlike poison. 

That deadly curare could save lives 
Gill discovered by accident, and a 
pretty grim accident. Thrown from his 
horse one day, he injured his spine to 
such an extent that he became like a 
spastic paralytic. Spastic paralysis is 
one of the most tragic of nerve-muscle 
sicknesses. The victim’s brain is per- 
fectly normal. He knows exactly what 
he wants to say and where he wants 
to walk, but he cannot coordinate these 
desires into action. 

A normal person’s muscles act as 
soon as they are ordered to do so by 
impulses which pass from the brain 
down the nerves to the muscles. Spas- 
tics (as sufferers from spastic paralysis), 
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CURARE IS A DEADLY POISON BUT MODERN 
MEDICINE HAS MADE IT A BLESSING 


SILENT 
DEATH 


however, either are completely para- 
lyzed, as Gill was, or suffer from un- 
controllably jerking muscles. With a 
spastic, not only are the controlled mes- 
sages that he sends to his muscles 
blocked, but uncontrolled impulses 
travel down the nerve channels, making 
his muscles jerk in spite of his will to 
stop them. He is unable to speak clearly, 
his legs or arms are crippled, and his 
hands jerky. Many spastics are that way 
from birth, and a large number of the 
crippled children you see are spastics. 
There had been little hope for spas- 
tics until Gill heard that some success 
was rumored with curare. This excited 
him. For although the outside world 
had known about the poison since Sir 
Walter Raleigh brought a sample to 
England in 1595, Gill was the only white 
man who really knew how it was made. 
As soon as Gill had recovered the use 
of his muscles by tedious exercises, he 
set off again for South America. After 
ten months, his dozen Indian canoes 
managed to get down dangerous river 
rapids with 100 pounds of curare. 


Curare Now Standardized 


A firm of research chemists got to 
work extracting straw-colored pure 
curare from the goo and making curare 
of standardized strengths. 

Standardized doses of curare were in- 
jected into the muscles of spastic chil- 
dren. In almost every case the gratetul 
youngsters found themselves able to 
speak and walk properly for the first 
time. But curare gives only a temporary 
relief. It simply drugs the wildly jerk- 
ing muscles, slowing them down to nor- 
mal. After the drug wears off, the 
spasms recur. 

It is in treating other diseases that 
curare is most spectacular. Dementia 
praecox is an insanity for which the 
only relief is shock treatments. Electric 
currents are passed through the patient’s 
head, or else he is injected with the 
drug metrazol. Both treatments bring 
some clarity to the insane mind. But 
they are terrible because they make the 
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blowguns to kill 
game. The darts 
from these tubes 
are tipped with 
curare, a poison 
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the victim. 















Ewing-Gallowas 


patient go into such wild spasms (fits). 
Dr. A. E. Bennett discovered that when 
curare is given with metrazol, the 
curare blocks the muscular stiffening 
that causes these terrible fits. 

Curare also saves the lives of tetanus 
(lockjaw) victims, relaxing their deadly 
cramps. The jungle drug is a great 
help to surgeons. In most abdominal 
operations, the surgeon is hampered by 
the stiffening of the patient’s abdominal 
muscles. Curare relaxes these muscles. 
Latest use of curare is in electric knife 


surgery. 
On chest operations, the electric 
needle is the best tool because _ its 


stream of sparks cuts through the flesh 
and seals off bleeding blood vessels at 
the same time. But the electric knife 
cannot be used along with an explosive 
anaesthetic. (Most general anaesthetics 
like ether and chloroform can be ex- 
ploded by a spark.) Now doctors give 
non-explosive laughing gas to put the 
patient to sleep, and inject non-explo- 
sive curare to slow down the patient's 
breathing muscles for chest surgery. 

— Nancy GENET 
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Land of Buried Treasure 
(Concluded from page 9) 


Texas, averaging about 60 degrees. 

Her population is concentrated in 
the towns and the farms are scattered 
sparsely over the plains. This has left 
many rural areas a vast wilderness. 
Much of this territory has been put into 
national game preserves of outstanding 
scenic beauty. 

The world’s greatest wild-life reser- 
vation is the Kruger National Park. It 
is 5,000,000 acres in area and is in the 
northern part of Transvaal. Over 1,000 
miles of roads, visitors can drive to see 
herds of antelope, giraffes, lions, eéle- 
phants, leopards, zebras, and crocodiles. 
All are in their native surroundings. 
There are many smaller parks and game 
preserves in the Union. 

Much of the Cape province is known 
as the great Karoo, a_ scrub-covered 
country which is one of the leading 
sheep raising regions of the world. The 
Orange Free State and Transvaal are 
mainly prairie country suitable for farm- 
ing. Some of the valleys of Natal are 
semi-tropical, producing citrus fruits, 
sugar cane, and tea. 

The Union’s economy is based on the 
export of gold, wool, diamonds, hides, 
and skins. In return she imports auto- 
mobiles, machinery, hardware, cotton 
goods, and electrical supplies. She ex- 
ports and imports more than any other 
country of her size. 

South Africa’s leader today is Field 
Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, who is 
Prime Minister. Marshal Smuts fought 
with the Boers in the Boer War and 
led bands of raiders called “com- 
mandos.” Present day “commandos” 
took their name from these bands. 

South Africa is now a member of the 
United Nations, having fought on the 
side of the Allies. Some members of 
her population sympathized with the 
Nazis and were against entering the 
war, Marshal Smuts, who wanted South 
Africa to enter the war, was only 
elected Prime Minister by a slight 
majority. 

There still remains a strong National- 
ist party who are outspoken Nazi 
sympathizers. Many of this party are 
Boers and Germans from German West 
Africa (now called South West Africa). 

The Union was given control of Ger- 
man West Africa after World War I and 
has had it ever since. They refuse to 
place its future in the hands of the 
United Nations. They want to keep it 
and also add Rhodesia, which is on the 
northern border, to the Union. 

South Africa is still suffering from 
growing pains. Its lack of industry, un- 
derpopulation, and unused land all form 
a basis for future development. It is 


| one of the “last frontiers.” 
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First to fly round-trip across the Atlantic—the dirigible R-34 
made history. The Link, too, is a famous “first” —first to 
simulate flight on the ground with all the realism of a plane 
in the air. The Link enables the beginner to develop an in- 
stinctive handling of airplane controls, and to absorb the 
fundamentals of flight. 

The Link shortens your pre-flight training period by re- 
producing actual flight maneuvers—teaches you how to bank, 
glide and climb; how to avoid stalls. You even learn how 
to fly on instruments through darkness and “weather,” 
knowledge which will prove a vital asset to your future air- 
manship. Link training has long been standard with the Air 
Forces and the airlines. If you intend to fly, the Link will 
give you greater safety, skill, and range in your private 
plane. 

Link Aviation Devices, Inc., Binghamton, New York. 
Makers of Link Trainers, Crew Navigation Trainers and other 


devices contributing to the safety of flight. 
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Reconditioned war surplus trainers now available. Write for full information and prices. 
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Hussein Ala 


Hussein Ala, the Iranian Ambassador 
in Washington and a delegate to the 
United Nations, is a diplomat from a 
diplomatic family. He is the son of Ali 
Ala-es-Saltaneh, who was Iran’s Prime 
Minister, Foreign Minister, and Min- 
ister in London. It was in England that 
Hussein Ala received his education, 
first at Westminster School and then 
Oxford. 

He is a dark-eyed, fair-skinned man 
of about 65 years of age (Persians don’t 
keep track of their age) and he speaks 
with a British accent, He started his 
own diplomatic career in London as 
legation secretary and then served as 
chief of cabinet for the Foreign Min- 
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Hussein Ala 


istry, and later as Minister of Public 
Works. 

As Minister from Iran, he first came 
to the United States in 1921. Ala’s dip- 
lomatic posts grew more varied when 
he .was later appointed Minister to 
France, then Minister to England. He 
also served for several years as Min- 
ister of the Court and adviser to the 
Shah (King). 

Aside from being Ambassador to the 
United States, he is now the Shah’s 
personal appointee to the United Na- 
tions and is calm about the Russian- 
British tug of war which has changed 
Iranian Premiers as often as once a 
month in Teheran. 

He is married and his son, Feridoun, 
is a 16-year-old student at Harrow 
Preparatory School in London, being 
educated in England as was his father. 
His daughter, Iran, who is 17 years old, 
is with her father in New York. 

The future of Iran (formerly Persia) 
will be influenced strongly by Hussein 
Ala’s diplomacy in the United Nations 
Conference. It will be up to him to 
pour the oil of Iren’s rich wells on 
troubled waters. Iran’s moustached 
Ambassador is surrounded by powerful 
friends and enemies. 











Carroll Reece 


Brasilla Carroll Reece, for 22 years a 
Republican Congressman from Tennes- 
see, is an old hand at politics. Almost 
half of his 56 years have been spent in 
helping to form the laws of the land 
and in stumping for re-election. 

The veteran Congressman is the new 
Republican National Committee chair- 
man. The committee chairmanship is 
the biggest non-government job any 
political party can hand out. This $20,- 
000-a-year job is to “elect not select” 
candidates of the Republican Party, 
Reece says. 

Reece was born on a farm in Ten- 
nessee in 1889. He is a lawyer and was 
educated at Carson and Newman Col- 
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Carroll Reece 


lege, New York University, Cumber- 
land University, and the University of 
London. He taught at New York Uni- 
versity before enlisting and going over- 
seas with the Army in 1917. During the 
war, he had won high decorations for 
courage and military aptitude, includ- 
ing the Distinguished Service Cross, 
Distinguished Service Medal, Purple 
Heart, and the French Croix de Guerre 
with palm. 

Shortly after his return from the war 
he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from his backwoods district 
in Tennessee. This mountainous section 
of east Tennessee which refused to join 
the 1860 secession of the South has 
always been Republican since the Civil 
War, The only break in his continuous 
election from this district was from 
1931 to 1933, but in 1933 he was re- 
turned to the House and has been the 
Ist district of Tennessee’s Representa- 
tive ever since. 

In Congress, he has voted with the 
conservative Republicans and was a 
non-interventionist before the war, but 
voted for a large Navy. His election to 
the chairmanship of the Republican 
National Committee is another success- 
ful campaign in a life of politics 


Jan Smuts 


Jan Christiaan Smuts, 76-year-old 


Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa and its delegate to the United 
Nations Organization, is a man of 
peace. The present Field Marshal in 
the British Army has been a general in 
two World Wars, but he and Woodrow 
Wilson founded the League of Nations. 
He also wrote the Preamble to the 
United Nations Charter which was 
signed at the San Francisco Conference 
in June of 1945. 

As a young man Smuts led a guer- 
rilla band against the English dur- 
ing the Boer war at the turn of the 
century. His “commandos,” as_ they 
were called, originated the surprise 
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Jan Smuts 


tactics used by such bands in World 
War II. He was afterwards a strong 
believer in British-Boer unity and be- 
came a leader of the pro-British South 
African party. 

Between wars, the soldier-statesman 
has been a leading figure in the political 
life of his country and an internation- 
ally known voice for peace. He signed 
the Versailles Treaty in 1919 under 
protest because he believed it would 
lead to another war. In 1943 he was 
awarded the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion Medal for distinguished services 
to democracy. 

As far back as 1917 he expressed the 
idea of a British Commonwealth of 
Nations. He was the father of this idea 
which became the free association of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and gave South Africa and other Brit- 
ish dominions unhampered freedom of 
legislation in all their affairs. 

To thousands of South Africans, he 
is simply “the General” or, more af- 
fectionately, “die Oubaas” (the Old 
Chief). 

To know Smuts today is to know the 
history of the Union of South Africa 
for half a century, and the history of 
peace following three great wars. 
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“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so 


TWO SISTERS FROM BOSTON 
4A (M-G-M. Produced by Joe Paster- 
nak. Directed by Henry Koster.) 


The old vaudeville “ha-ha” kind of 
humor can be pretty obnoxious some- 
times. But we'll have to admit that 
Jimmy Durante, an old-style comedian, 
really picks this show up and keeps it 
moving along. He’s cast as Spike, a 
rough mannered piano player with a 
heart of gold. 

It’s the story of a girl (Kathryn Gray- 
son) from a very proper Boston family. 
She comes to New York City to become 
an opera singer. In order to earn money 
for music lessons, she gets a job as a 
singer in a not-so-proper Bowery beer 
hall. Spike coaches her, and she is soon 
billed as “High-C Susie.” 

In contrast to the Bowery, many 
scenes take place in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Genial Lauritz Melchior 
is on hand to sing the arias. 


Following the Films 


THE WIFE OF MONTE CRISTO 
wm (PRC. Produced by Leon From- 
kess. Directed by Edgar Ulmer.) 


It seems that Alexandre Dumas wrote 
a sequel to his exciting story, The Count 
of Monte Cristo. Leave it to Hollywood 
to unearth the hidden treasure! Thanks 
to PRC’s sleuthing, the Count (Martin 
Kosleck) rides again. This time his 
comrade-in-arms is his wife (Lenore 
Aubert). 

The story takes place in 1832 in 
Paris when a violent epidemic of plague 
is sweeping the city. Crooked profiteers 
are selling poisonous medicine at ex- 
orbitant rates. Disguised as “The 
Avenger,” the Count leads an under- 
ground band in pursuit of the criminals. 

While the intrigue follows the well- 
worn formula of other historical cam- 
paigns against injustice, the film is a 
lively attempt to recapture the spirit of 
Dumas. 


The Count of Monte Cristo (Martin 
Kosleck) disguised as “The Avenger.” 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““The Wife of Monte Cristo. 
¥¥¥Devotion. ~“““A Walk in the Sun. 
“Vacation from Marriage. ““A Yank in 
London. “Dragonwyck. “Sentimental Jour- 
ney. ““Tomorrow Is Forever. “““From 
This Day Forward. 

Comedy: ““Road to Utopia. “Because 
of Him. “””Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 
“The Sailor Takes a Wife. 

Musical: ““Two Sisters from Boston. 
vv¥The Harvey Girls. “Ziegfeld Follies. 

Mystery: “The Blue Dahlia. ~“Spiral 
Staircase. “Murder in the Music Hall. 

Western: ““The Virginian. 
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Jersey. 


This year you’ll want to play with NYLON strings. And 
this year, for the first time since 1942, you can! 

You'll want to use NYLON strings for the same 
reasons that led the Army and Navy to use them, in the 
rackets they bought for the boys on ali fronts in the war. 
Here are the reasons why— 


@ NYLON strings resist moisture 

@ NYLON strings do not fray 

@ NYLON strings are strong and resilient 

e@ NYLON strings stay lively... have extra-long-wear 


now YOU can get the Tennis Strings the 
Army and Navy used all over the world 


Leading players say they have all the qualities a good 
tennis string needs. And they keep those qual- 
ities far longer. This year, in new rackets or 
restringing jobs—ask for NYLON! At your 
dealer’s. E. I.du Pont de Nemours& Co. (Inc.), 
Plastics Dept., Room 494-B, Arlington, New 
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Du Pont 


TENNIS AND BADMINTON STRINGS 








Soap Solution 


Do soap containers in public places 
seem to have a private jinx on you? 
Do they (no matter how you shake 
their sides and jiggle their handles) 
always come up with the verdict, “No 
soap”? Don’t let those stubborn con- 
traptions spoil your life! You can now 
purchase booklets of soap leaves. You 
tear out a leaf, wet your hands, and 
wash in peace. Each leaf is sufficient 
for one washing. The booklet fits into 
your vest pocket or handbag. — M. S. 


DO YOU KNOW HOW TO TURN WOBBLING | wo.. occa se hecire plastics tum 


up in a dozen new forms — furniture, 

DINLi’C EVE W 9) clothes, tools. But the last place we 
INTO DULL O-ETI HITTING + expected them to rear their versatile 
head was in chewing gum. Neverthe- 
There are a few hints that transform an amateur from less, that’s the story. Mr. J. E. Moose 
n t of Anniston, Alabama, has invented a 
a wobbling, unsteady shooter into one who can hold on plastic gum. With its plastic base this 

‘ a : gum is guaranteed not to stick to floors 
the 10-ring and hit it. They are simple, when you know : : nag : 


or furniture (a feature bound to be 


them, but they are things that you might not think of Sruvanting 30. the sice-the-omt-under: 
/ the-desk school of thought). —E. M. 

by yourself in fifty years. These shooting knacks, repre- 

senting the experience of thousands of expert marksmen, Sistas: sniallinn date tn ta ee 


are explained with pictures, diagrams and easy-to-under- such good things as roller skates and 
marbles. And of that American concoc- 


stand text in the SMALL BORE RIFLE HANDBOOK. tion known as the popsicle or fudgicle. 
The 1946 angle of the popsicle is to 


F R + 3 76 pages chockful of action “make it at home.” The Gartel Company 


° . (475 FiftheAvenue, New York City) is 
photographs and instructions. selling flexible plastic molds for your 


Send for your copy today. Address your request private popshop. You fill the mold with 
to Desk 58A... Winchester Repeating Arms fruit juice, chocolate or malted milk,. 
Co., New Haven, Conn., Division of Olin chocolate pudding, gelatine dessert, or 
Industries, Inc. a soft drink mixture. Insert 4 plastic 
sticks through slots into the mold, slide 
it in the freezing unit of your refrigera- 
tor — and before you know it, out 
pop your favorite flavored pop sticks! 
— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 








Pop Shop at Home 


WINCHESTER MODEL 69 BOLT ACTION RIFLE 
For a beginner’s rifle, you can’t go wrong in suggesting that 
pupils buy a Winchester Model 69 rifle. It’s a full man-size, 
bolt action, box magazine Winchester. It shoots 22 Shorts, 
Longs or Long Rifle cartridges. Made by Winchester crafts- 
men, it’s a lot of rifle at little cost. 


NOTE: The rifle held by the boy in the illustration is the 
Standard Model 61 with the famous Winchester slide action. 


WINCHESTER |e 


RIFLES ¢ CARTRIDGES « SHOTGUNS + SHOTSHELLS | Sa = , 
FLASHLIGHTS + BATTERIES + ROLLE® SKATES ! Makeyourownpopsicles—any flavor. 
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THAT'S TELLING THE SOUTH/ 
GREELEY SAYS, “LET THE 

ONION BE A THOUSAND TIMES 
SHIVERED RATHER THAN WE 
SHOULD AlD YOU T0 PLANT 
SLAVERY ON FREE SOM.” 


BE A WHIG 
PAPER, MEN, BUT 
NOT A SERVANT OF 
THE PARTY. IT 
BE CHEAP IN 
PRICE, BUT 

WOT IW CONTENT! 
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4. His journalistic influence arm Greeley 
prominent in national politics. He helped to 


found the Republican Party, and worked for 


Lincoln’s nomination in 1860. 































HORACE GREELEY 
(1811-1872) 


Great American Editor 


E “busiest and boldest editor in Amer- 
ica” —that was Horace Greeley for 40 
years. As editor of the New ¥ ork Tribune, 
Greeley did much to mold public opin- 
ion in the 20 years before the Civil War. 
He attacked monopoly and class privi- 
lege, and fought both wage slavery and 
actual bondage. Many called him “rad- 
ical,” but some of his phrases became 
national by-words. One was, “Go West, 
young man-and grow up with the 
country.” 

Greeley turned his boundless energy 
to politics, too, but constantly met defeat. 
The tragic climax of his career came when 
he opposed Grant for the Presidency in 
1872. Exhausted and hurt by the bitter 
campaign, saddened by his wife’s death 
—he broke both in mind and body. 

Greeley is remembered as one of our 
nation’s greatest editors, popular educa- 
tors, and moral leaders. 
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S. Greeley later criticized Re 
publican policy under Presi- 
dent Grant. He broke away ° 
from the party in 1872, and 
powers ran oo 
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MODERN TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


page ae 


te 


Any skilled workman is particular about the tools hé 
uses. To be sure of doing a good job on the tennis courts 
such great experts as Don Budge, Bobby Riggs, Ellsworth 
Vines, Alice Marble, Mary Hardwick, and others depend 
exclusively upon Wilson tennis rackets. And at Forest 
Hills, in the 1945 classic, 7 out of the 8 final players in 
men’s singles used Wilson rackets. And so it goes. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities. 


The superfine gut used for stringing Wilson quality tennis 
rackets is processed especially for this use by Wilson & Cas 
packers, Chicago. 

Players mentioned are retained on the 


Foxy Herbie 


VERYBODY likes 17-year-old Herbie 
Flam, of Beverly Hills (Cal.) High 
School. They don’t envy his being na- 
tional junior and national high school 
tennis champ. But everybody wonders 
how he does it. 

His best shot is a love pat—a lob! 
He can’t sock a ball hard; his service 
is weak, and his form is anid from 
hunger. 

What’s the answer? Foxiness, chums! 
Herbie is all brains, a master of strategy. 
He’s always a step ahead of the next 
guy. He'll pull you to the net, then pop 
one over your head. He'll keep you 
running from one side to the other. 
He'll drive you back to the base-line, 
then drop one barely over the net. He’s 
the General Ike of junior tennis. 

Although born in New York City 
(November 7, 1928), Herb now calls 
California home. He’s no mass of mus- 
cle, standing 5 ft. 10 in. and weighing 
135 pounds, 

He started biffing tennis balls at the 
age of 10. Two years later he entered 
his first tournament—the Southern 
California boys’ championships. No, he 
didn’t win. 

But he kept improving. By the time 
the 1945 national junior tournament 
rolled around, Herbie was ready. He 
mowed everybody down, winning the 
crown without loss of a set! 

How far Herbie will go in tennis is 
anybody’s guess. Some experts think he 
doesn’t hit hard enough to become a 
ranking player. But Herbie and his 
foxiness may flim-Flam everybody. 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


American Lawn Tennis 


Herb Flam, junior tennis champion | 
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Change of Climate 


There was a Swede who lived prac- 
tically on the border between Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. For years he wasn’t 
certain which state he lived in. Finally 
he got a state surveyor to make a spe- 
cial investigation of the problem. 

“You live,” decided the surveyor, “in 
Wisconsin.” 

The Swede threw his hat into the 
air with great glee. 

“Thank heaven,” he cried. “No more 
of those terrible Minnesota winters.” 

Penguinews 


Newest Style 


A young white-collar girl with her 
date in a Washington restaurant was 
speaking of the many bearded Amer- 
ican sailors she had noticed of late. 

“It’s the most amazing thing I ever 
saw,” she said. “We were in this place 
the other night and three of them — 
and not one was older than I am— 
came in, all of them with full beards.” 

“Probably back from overseas serv- 
ice,” said her escort. “Were they wear- 
ing ribbons?” he asked her. 

“Oh, no,” she replied in a startled 


voice, “They just let them flow loose.” 
Bomb-Bay Messenger 


Dept. of Utter Confusion 


A university professor —one of the 
absentminded ones — was _ recently 
awakened by the telephone at two 
o'clock in the morning. The caller in- 
quired, “Is this one, one, one, one?” 

“No,” answered the prof, “it is eleven, 
eleven.” 

“Oh pardon me,” said the caller. 
“Wrong number. Sorry I disturbed you.” 

“That’s all right,” rejoined the pro- 
fessor, “I had to get up to answer the 


telephone anyhow.” 
School Activities 




















Rudy Erickson, Beverly Hills (Calif.) H. 8. 
“TD hear our new art teacher is a surrealist.” 
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Sharps 
‘o # ¢ Flats “ 


Fair, Hp Good. +H + Best. 
e 

OHNNY WILLIAMS, of Windsor 

(Vt.) High School doesn’t like us. 
Here’s part of a long, ferdcious letter 
he recently sent us: 

“Your ‘Sharps and Flats’ is one of the 
most unauthentic music columns I have 
ever read. Take the February 18th column, 
for example. In it your columnist, obvi- 
ously a Moldy Fig, finds reason to make 
such stupid statements as ‘Woody's groan- 
ing vocal,’ ‘we love Cugat,’ and. ‘Guy is 
groovy on this one.’ 

“Will someone please, please try to 
show him the difference between the won- 
derful, exciting, colorful and pure jazz of 
Herman, and the dull, stupid, sugary com- 
mercialism of Cugat and Lombardo.” 

We plead not guilty. We like all 
music, and especially jazz. But when it 
comes to reviewing records we don’t 
play favorites. We judge each record 
against other records inthe same class — 
classical against classical — pop against 
pop — jazz against jazz. That’s the only 
fair approach to reviewing. 

In reviewing Woody’s #I’ve Got the 
World on a String, we didn’t think it 
measured up to jazz standards on 
other Woody discs (#++Northwest 
Passage, +:3¢+Apple Honey). On 
the other hand, the Cugat disc, 
#++Walter Winchell Rhumba, was 
definitely top-grade Latin-American mu- 
sic. Hence, our ratings. 

What’s so sacred about Woody that 
he can’t turn out an ordinary disc once 
in a while? We think he’s a gréat mu- 
sician and has a great band. We like to 
listen to him. But is his music “pure 
jazz” —as Johnny Williams claims? 

We say no. Most of it is carefully ar- 
ranged. Some of it is improvised. All of 
it makes nice listening. But it isn’t pure 
jazz. 

Our idea of jazz purists is the Chi- 
cago crowd — Condon, Wettling, Sulli- 
van, Russell, Spanier, etc. You may not 
like their loose Chicago-Dixieland style. 
But they are purists. 

You'll find most of the great jazz pur- 
ists in the small combos. Men like Bar- 
ney Bigard, Sid Catlett, Edd Hall, Ben 
Webster, Dizzy Gillespie, and others. 

There are great jazz men in the big 
bands, too. But they don’t really break 
loose until] they get together in small 
pick-up groups. The small band unit 
lends itself more readily to inspired jazz. 

Getting back to pop music — we know 
you jazz fans dislike it. But a couple of 
million people do like it! Let’s not look 
down our noses at the opinions of oth- 


ers. We all like MUSIC. 
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“He's got a powerful 
forehand drive, hasn't he?” 


HAVE YOUR TENNIS 
RACKET STRUNG WITH 














... for winning speed 
.  . for tough-gut stamina 











| Take a tip from a Champion! | 








Bill Tilden picks up a low volley during a cham- 
pionship geme. For all tournament play, Tilden 
uses Armour Tested Gut. 


Choose 
ARMOUR TESTED GUT 


You getpre-proved quality when you have 
aracket restrun = Armour Tested Gut. 
It’s pre-prov' ior speed — resiliency — 
lasting strength...tested on the court for 
actual performance. To get the best you can 
buy, always specify Armour Tested Gut. 


Armour provides a tested racket 
gut at the price you want to pay 


Tilden Championship — Bill Tilden’s 
own choice for tournament play. 

Tilden Junior —Tough, long-wearing gut 
— moderately priced. 

Super Special—The preferred racket gut 
for all-around use. 

Davis Cup — High quality, fase courna- 
ment strings. 

Varsity— The collegians’ favorite. 

Gold Star — Quality racket gut at a low 
Price. 


ARMOUR and Company— 
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WORLD WEEK'S Quiz 
NTS OF THIS Issu¢ 


Perfect Score 100%. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


1. SCRAMBLED TERRITORIES 


Here are the names of some of the 
dominions and colonies of the British 
Empire, but the letters in each name 
are scrambled, Can you correct them 
and indicate with “C” or “D” whether 
each is a colony or a dominion? Score 
4 each, perfect score 40. 
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My score —______ 


ll. BUILDERS OF AMERICA: GREELEY 

If you can underline the correct 
answer in the following quiz, you'll 
know why Greeley was called “the busi- 
est and boldest editor in America.” 
Score 4 points each. Perfect score 16. 

1. Greeley is famous as the founder 
of the 


a. New York Times c. New York Tribune 
b. Chicago Tribune d. Brooklyn Eagle 


2. Under his direction it served as a 
campaign paper for the 
a. Communists c. Single-taxers 
b. Democrats d. Whigs 
~ 3. He did much to mold public opin- 
ion in the 20 years before the 


a. World War ec. Civil War 
b. Revolution d. War of 1812 
4. At the 1860 convention, he 
worked for the nomination of 
a. Lincoln c. Douglass 


b. McKinley d. Buchanan 


My score - 


Il. SOUTH AFRICA 


Here’s your chance to prove that 
“Darkest Africa” is no mystery to you. 
Underline the correct word or phrase to 
complete each of the following state- 
ments, and see how well you “Know 
Your World.” Score 3 each. Perfect 
score 24. 

1. The Union of South Africa is a 
British: (a) colony; (b) protectorate; 
(c) dominion; (d) mandate. 

2. The water route to India was 
opened up by: (a) Christopher Colum- 





bus; (b) Vasco da Gama; (c) Her- 
nando Cortez; (d) Amerigo Vespucci. 

3. The early settlers of South Africa 
were Boers who came from: (a) Ger- 
many; (b) England; (c) Denmark; 
(d) Holland. 

4. A leader who helped in develop- 
ing the mining wealth of the country 
was: (a) Andrew Carnegie; (b) Paul 
Kruger; (c) Cecil Rhodes; (d) William 
Pitt. 

5. The Kimberley mines are famous 
for their: (a) diamonds; (b) iron ore; 
(c) coal; (d) gold. 

6. Most of South Africa’s natives are: 
(a) Zulus; (b) Kaffirs; (c) Matebeles; 
(d) Bantus, 

7. The chief city of South Africa is: 
(a) Addis Ababa; (b) Johannesburg; 
(c) Dakar; (d) Monrovia. 

8. The present Prime Minister of 
South Africa is: (a) Jan Christiaan 
Smuts; (b) John Curtin; (c) Viscount 
Wavell; (d) Mackenzie King. 


IV. PIX QUIZ 


Write your answers on the lines under 
the pictures. Score 5 each. Perfect score 
20. 














Monk m+yer 
1. Premier of Union 2. Balkan country 
of South Africa. which has recently 


held elections. 











Press Assn. INS 


4. Winner in Argen- 
tine elections. 


3. Democratic Party 
Chairman. 








My score 
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These words appear in this issue 
The accented syllable is capitalized 





eurare (cue-RAH-ray), p. 14. Extract 
of the curare plant used as an arrow 
poison by the South American Indians, 

trekking (TRECK-ing), p. 9. Travel- 
ing slowly. Originally used to describe 
travel by ox-wagon. From the Dutch 
trekken. 

gourd (gord. Pronounce the o as in 
go), p. 14. Any bowl, bottle, or drink- 
ing vessel made from the dried shell of 
a plant. 

sorcerer (SOR-suhr-uhr), p. 14. Ma- 
gician; man who practices magic with 
the aid of evil spirits. The feminine 
form of sorcerer is sorceress. 

spastic (SPASS-tick), p. 14. Pertain- 
ing to spasm, the involuntary contrac- 
tion of the muscles, or any sudtfen vio- 
lent movement or feeling. 

abdominal (abb-DOMM-in-nuhl), p. 
14, Pertaining to the abdomen, the 
lower part of the human body contain- 
ing the stomach and intestines 

anaesthetic (ann-ess-THETT-ick), p. 
14. Drug that causes loss of feeling of 
pain, touch, cold, etc. 

precedent (PRESS-ih-dent), p. 6. 
Action that may serve as an example for 
later action. When the late President 
Roosevelt was elected to office for a 
third and a fourth term, he set a prece- 
dent. 


SAY IT RIGHT 


Nikolai Lenin (NIH-ko-lie LENN-in 
or NEE-ko-lie LYEH-neen. The second 
is the Russian pronunciation.), p. 13. 

Bolsheviki (bole or boll-sheh-VEE- 
kee or bole-sheh-vee-KEE. The second 
is the Russian pronounciation.), p. 18. 

Mensheviki (men-sheh-VEE-kee or 
men-sheh-vee-KEE. The second is the 
Russian pronunciation.), p. 13. 

Boer (bor. Pronounce the o as in go. 
Or boor. The second is the Dutch pro- 
nunciation.), p. 8. 

Bantu (BAN-too), p. 8. 


SPELL IT RIGHT 


Each word is spelled correctly and 
incorrectly. Mark out the incorrect spell- 
ing. 


disappoint disapoint 
athlete athalete 
precinct presinct 
panick panic 
panicky panicy 
wressle wrestle 
asphyxiate axphyxiate 
sacriligious sacrilegious 


DON’T LOOK NOW, but here are the correct 
llings printed upside down. 
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world WEEK 


A National Magazine for world 
history, geography and civics class- 
es published weekly during the 
school year (32 issues). Contents 
copyright 1946 by Scholastic Cor- 
poration. Member Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher © KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor- 
in-Chief © JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to 
the Publisher © G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, 
Vice President and Director of Advertising © 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Frank Cody, Henry 
H. Hill, trl M. Brock, Carroll R. Reed, 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ben D. 
Wood. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Roy A. Price, Walter C. 
Langsam, Grace C. Edgar, Paul Seehausen, 
Margaret F. Baker, William H. Bristow, 
Harold G. Ingham. 

ENGLISH: Robert P. T. Coffin, Hardy Finch, 
Sylvia Meyer, George H. Henry, A. H. 
Lass, J. Paul Leonard, J. Grace Walker. 





Subscription prices: Group rate (2 or more 
subscriptions to one address) 40 cents each a 
semester (16 issues). Single subscriptions, Teach- 
ers Edition, $1.25 a year (32 issues). Single 
copy: 10 cents. 

* 
Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 


tion or Advertising, to: WORLD WEEK, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 
range of prices. 

Ask for them on your 
next restringing job. 


Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes’’ written by 
well known authorities 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 
























$10.00 WORTH OF 
WOow!! FUN — ONLY 10-! 


500 foreign stamps, unsorted and icked as fi 
from church missions, other sources. rica, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Free rench, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
able! Price 10c to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


STAMPS--VALUED UP TO 5 






















\ FREE 


b oF, \\ Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
5-4 \ quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. Write 
5 today. DepiP, Arte Ga. Rochester, N.Y. 

















Don’t Push! 


A very stout man was walking on the 
promenade of a seaside town when he 
noticed a weighing machine with the 
notice: “I speak your weight.” 

He put a penny in the slot and stood 
on the platform. A voice answered: 


“One at a time, please!” 
Balance Sheet 


Scene of the Crime 


Lady: “Aren't you the same man I 
gave a piece of mince pie to last 
month?” 

Beggar: “No, mum, I’m not; and 
wot’s more, the doctor says I never will 


be.” 


Texas Outlook 
Duninger’s Rival 


“My memory is excellent,” said the 
lady. “There are only three things I 
can’t remember. I, can’t remember 
names, and I can’t remember faces, and 
I can’t remember what the third thing 


1S. 
Toronto Globe and Mail 





fow're vou domg? 


On the spur of the moment, Tom 
invites Babs to have a soda with him, 
but before he orders, he discovers to 
his embarrassment, that he only has a 
dime. Should he: 

A. Order two small cokes without 
consulting Babs? 

B. Tell Babs of his predicament so 
that both can order inexpensive drinks 
—or “go Dutch”? 

C. Say “I guess | won’t order any- 
thing, Babs — but you go ahead and 
have a soda?” 


*y994409 SI gf 
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for the way YOU uncte 





numbered 
points 


It’snowonderthat theEsterbrook 
Fountain Pen is a leading favorite 
on college and prep school cam- 
puses. It’s the only pen with a 
choice of 33 numbered point 
styles... a point for every pur- 
pose. That makes it the most 
practical pen for school work . . . 
a pen that’s ready for any assign- 
ment... it always offers the right 
point for the way you write. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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CANVAS SPORT 5 
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te Shoes because right, and help feet go LOOK FOR THE RED BALL IN 
they’re built for miles with less tiring - - - THE STORE...AND THE RED 
faster, safer foot- and they wear longer, 
work. BALL ON THE SOLE OF THE SHOE 








Great for softball . .. Tops for hiking, fot 
start fast, stop quick, clinabing Fee Pocan: 
thanks to non-slip soles, co gong pend 
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Pennsylvania 
has much 
to offer you 















es your long-yearned- 
for, long-earned vacation—come 
to Pennsylvania. 


Here you can see mile-long vistas 
of blooming mountain laurel . . . 
or mile-long scenes of open-hearth 
forges blooming like red roses 
against a night sky. Waterfalls 
thundering over mountain rocks 

. or water thundering over 
gigantic dams to turn dynamos. 
Curving hills around a broad river 
... or the curving hulls of ships 
in busy ports. Great forests. Tall 
skyscrapers. Mountain peaks that 
scallop the sky. Rolling farm 
country. Treasured historic 
shrines. Scores of folkways that 
fuse into world-famous hospitality. 
Pennsylvania is vivid and varied. 


Whatever you wish for in your 
vacation—be it recreation... in- 
spiration ...or education—Penn- 
sylvania has much to offer you. 


For information write to Department 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, Dept. S-5. 











Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


tas 


JUNE 1, 1946—JUNE 1, 1947 
VICTORY VACATION YEAR 


You earned it—now enjoy it 





Off the Press 


Jarrold’s Dictionary of Difficult 
Words, compiled by Robert H. Hill, 
Howell, Soskin, New York, 1946, $2.50. 
This is an unusual type of reference 
work, and while not indispensable, 
should prove an, extremely handy addi- 
tion to the school library. Omitting the 
well-known and the obvious, it deals 
only with those words which are apt 
to be stumbling blocks to the average 
reader. Many students, on encountering 
such words, balk at the idea of thumb- 
ing through the unwieldy complete 
dictionaries, or if they do, are baffled 
by the complex and scholarly defini- 
tions. Many school libraries, moreover, 
cannot afford the luxury of ,such ex- 
pensive volumes. The present work is 
an answer to these problems. Its 15,000 
definitions, many of them of foreign 
words, are brief and easy to understand, 
and include simple phonetic pronuncia- 
tions. The book is small and easy to 
handle, and the type is clear, Perhaps 
of greatest value to the modern student 
are the many scientific terms included. 
English teachers will welcome the in- 
clusion of Greek and Latin words which 
crop up frequently in the literature of 
past centuries. The book should also 
be a valuable vocabulary aid. 
* * * 





The Anatomy of Peace, by Emery 
Reves, Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1945, $2.00. 

This much discussed book, written 
by the author of A Democratic Mani- 
festo, is important reading for all citi- 
zens in these troubled postwar days. 
Analyzing the roots of war and fascism, 
and the weakness of a mere confedera- 
tion of nations, such as the League of 
Nations or the present U.N., Mr. Reves 
advocates a federal constitution of the 
whole world. Only when rival states 
abandon their absolute sovereignties to 
a worldwide legal order will we be 
guaranteed against the horrors of an 
atomic war. This thesis is presented by 
Mr. Reves in vivid language backed by 
forceful arguments. Whether or not you 
agree with the ultimate conclusions, 
you will find the book an invaluable aid 
in clarifying your own thoughts and 
opinions on the subject. It has the 
strong endorsement of an impressive 
list of some of America’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens, who, in a move 
perhaps unprecedented in the history of 
publishing, signed “An Open Letter to 
the American People” urging every citi- 
zen to read the book with care and 
discuss it with his neighbors. Mr. Reves’ 
treatment of a fundamental and urgent 
question is by no means above the 
reading level of intelligent high school 
students. 
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LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 


IN THE 
CANADIAN 


LOW-COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS! 


his is the year for your holiday 

“dream trip” in the Canadian 
Rockies! All the fun of glamorous re- 
sort life, p/us scenery and setting of 
unmatched magnificence. Start plan- 
ning your trip now! 


All-Expense Tours 2 to 6 days from 
$36.25 up, per person. Includes accom- 
modation and meals at Banff Springs 
Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, and 126 miles of Alpine 
motoring. Beginning June 15th at 
Banff, westbound—at Field, eastbound. 


These trips can also be planned as a 
stopover en route to and from Pacific 
Northwest and California, or an 
Alaska Cruise. Air-conditioned train 
service. Further information and re- 
servations from your local agent or 
from Canadian Pacific, 


Canadian Pacific 


e 


athe 











HOW TWO CAN EAT BETTER 
THAN ONE 


Survey reveals specialized eating habits 
among city and rural children. 


If city boys and girls could share 
meals with their cousins on farms, 
if the good habits of each group 
could be learned and used by the 
other, a definite improvement in 
the nutrition of all would result, 
according to a test survey made 
last year in Six midwestern rural 
and urban grade schools. 

Comparison of student food 
diaries used in this study shows 
that rural children’s diets are, in 


the main, somewhat better than 
city diets. A large percentage in 
each group eat meals that are 
poor, or need improvement. But 
the faults discovered are of differ- 
ent kinds. 

Strangely enough, city children 
show up as the better drinkers of 
milk. They also win out compara- 
tively in consumption of meat, 
poultry and fish, citrus and other 
fruits, green and yellow vegetables. 
Farm children excel as eaters of 
eggs, potatoes, cereals and breads, 
margarine or butter. 


Broad improvement of child nu- 
trition is a many-sided problem, 
and one deserving the concerted 


effort of school, home and com- 
munity. But the facts given here 
supply one interesting principle— 
that availability of food is not a 
primary influence on eating habits. 
Milk, for example, is surely as 
plentiful on the farm as in the city. 


A program to help teachers edu- 
cate all our children in _ better 
health and nutrition is now being 
built by General Mills. Posters, 
booklets, planning guides will be 
available in limited quantities. 
For further information, address: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 194€—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES ... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving ao day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or row 
cabbage or solad greens. 
At least one serving o day 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings o day 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings o day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like ond as supplies | 
permit. 3 


tn addition, ali growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D ¢ 








